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Siudtnt difciplint problwl' and ttictwr ttdmiqutt for 
Mintaining diicipUw art artat of conram to both idwola 
and iocifty in gmral. This concorn it ovidint in rocont 
Suprwfei Court Ci.bm (Tii^, 1%9| Sots, i975{ Uood, 1975) « 
poUf of toadwrt by tht National Education Aooociation 
(NEA,1976)| and polli of tht iraral fwblie (Sallup and 
Siith, 1977), Educational ptychologittt ha^ alto 
dMonatratad a conctm Mith ichool difciplint iftutt. 
Rtaoarch into the ptfychology of ichool diiciplint hat covtrtd 
a Nidt varitty of artat that can bt flroupad into thrtt broad 
qutttiontt (a) hon frtqutntly do difftrtnt' ttudtnt 
disciplinary problm occurt (b) that ditciplinary ttchniquat 
art usid tost frtqutntly and Mhat it thtir parctivtd 
tfftctivtntts} and (c) Nhat ttachtr and/or ttudtnt back|round 
fact t <tuch at ttaching txptritnct or ttudtnt ract and ago) 
corrtlatt nith ditciplinary probltM and ttchniqutt? 
Rtstarchtrs havt ttuditd thett qutttiont uting all parUtt 
conctmtd Nith school discipline as tht population of 
mttrttt. Tht ttuditd populationt includt ci:hool counttlort 
(Finntgan, 1976), partntt (Sallup % Stith, i977)| principalt 
(Kingston I Stntry, 1974), ttudtnt t (Lufltr, 1979) and 
ttachtrt (Catp I Bourn, 1979). 

Tht prtstnt study focustd on tht third stt of qutttiont** 
^ tht rt lationt bttNttn ttachtr and ttudtnt background 
Q characttristict and tht ttachtr* t ptrctption of tht frtqutncy 
of disciplint infraction! and tht tfftctivtnttt of 
f/) discipiinary ttchniqutt. Of tht thrtt rtttarch qutttiont, 
H iht background corrtlattt of ditciplint probltet mi 
0 ttchniqutt hat rtctivtd tht Itatt atttntion. Thit it 
CS rtgrtttablt btcautt thit rtttarch it liktly to bt tott 
^ iUutinating tith rtgard to tht cauttt and curtt of 
rtiscipiirit problttt. fltstarch that tinply docuttntt tht 
frtqutncy of difftrtnt diKipUnt probltts (likt nationtidt 
^ ^ schooltidt poUt) it tnlighttning in that it focuses 
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dtbatt on ittutt itportant to tchoolt« HoMtvtr, thtst 
studitt cannot rtvNl thtthtr certain typH of ttud^nts art 
tore pront to ctrtain types of infract iont or ehether 
teachsrc «4«n varying backgroundt art tort Uktly to ettt up 
with one type of problte than another. (k^tMrt to these 
quettiont nould bt the eott htlpful in attttpting to rteovt 
the conditiont that Itad to infractiont in tht firtt plact. 
Rtttarch that astettet ttachtr ptrctpt ions of tht 
tffectivtnttt of difftrent ditciplint ttchniqutt it 
btneficial because it providM teachers eith the collective 
Nitdoa of their colleagues. Hotever, these studies shtd no 
light on thy or imder Mhat eircuestances a particular 
technique can be expected to nork. Studies that correlate 
teacher and ttudtnt background factors Mith ttachtr btlieft 
about ttchnique effectiveness can help us anseer these 
questions. 

Past Research on the Background Correlates of Disciolire 

In perhaps tht earliett ttpirical study of background 
correlates of diKipline protlttt, Uickean (1928) fourri that 
*tht bthavior of girlt conforet eore closely to the teactiers* 
standards of acceptable conduct than tha behavior of 
boys' "(pp. 6&-61). Ht reported that tifachers bel.teviHi boys 
eert at leatt teict as liktly as girls to ccteit infractions 
such as tardiness, dtstruction of proptrty, rudeness and 
dtfianct, atong othtrt. Uicktan's results are stUI 
consitttnt Nith tort current research (e.g., Feshbach, 1969), 

lluch tore recently, Lufler (1979) asktd both teacners 
and students about thether or not they thought students of 
different backgrounds received preferential trcattent in 
their school discipline systet. He found that teachers and 
students had quite sitilar views. Both groups reported that 
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ftudtnts Mho had attaimJ a tpfcial status in ichool, through 
|ood gradttt txtracurricular activitiM or tportt 
partieipatiOTH got prtfarffntial trtatwrnt. AltOi both groups 
ftU that fmilv tml ptrsonal background diffirimcts, likt 
•conoffic status, stir, or ract, Nirt rtlativtly unimportant. 
Uhon Uflsr co«par«d thost psrctptioni with actual punishamt 
racordSi hoMvir, hi found loss ividonco for prifortntial 
troatMnl basid on fxhool status than toachirs and studtnts 
btliivid. In addition, ht rtportsd that "studsnts fro« 
poortr hoMS art disproportionately sonl to tht offict for 
punislwnt" (p. 439), and that, in fntirviiiis, ttachors san 
loHar class children as potentially lore disruptiv«. 

Lufler*s (1979) finding that loNsr class students are 
eore often reeoved frot the clessrooe parallels earlier 
findings of the U.& Dspartesnt of Health, EAcation and 
Uelfare (1976, 197S). theae reports did not deal with 
perceptione but did conclude that einority and poor white 
students were suspendad froe sdiool eore often than other 
students and that their length of suepeneione eae longer. 

Finally Checfc (1979)'eueined student age as a correlate 
of discipline problen. Hi found that eiddle school teachers 
reported nearly t vice as eany discipline problees at high 
school teachers. Also, no dif fnpencee eere reported in 
discipline problsM dependent on the teacher's gsnder or 
idiether the teacher taught in a private or public echooK 

Kith regard to diecipline techniques, Qmk (1979) 
presented a detailed analysis of the use of corporal 
punisheant. He found that (a) eiddle school teachers used 
physical punisheant eore frequantly than any other teachersi 
(b) eale teachers used physical penishMnl tvice as often as 
feeale teachersi (c) teachers eith Master's degrees or beyond 
and/or teachers eith ten or eore years of espef ience used 
physical puniiheent less often than teachers eith Bachelor's 
degrees or eith one to nine years' experience. Aleo, 
corporal punisheant nas teice as likely to occur in public 
than in private schools. 

Hveotheses for the Present Study 

The present study eeployad tw teacher background" and 
three student (or school) background characteristics as 
correlates of discipline probleM and techniques. The 
correlates eere as folloeet 

(a) Teacher's education level 

(b) Teacher's experience 

(c) erade level 

(d) Econoeic status of the students (school) 

(e) Racial background of the students (school) 

Open and clo s ed ended questions eere asked of teachers 
concerning fifteen discipline problOM Md eight disciplinary 
techniques. It eae expected that the results of etudiee by 
Ufler (1979) Checfc (1979) repoHed above eould be 
replicated. In addition, the prese n t study esaeined eany 
facets of school diKipline that ^4tve not been included in 
previous investigations. The relation of responses to these 
questions with the background nharaeteristics eere exaeined 
in an exploratory fashion. 



Hethod 

SsikllStfr All teachers (grades K through 6) in all fourteen 
Coluebiii, Missouri elaeentary schools eere eligible ^o 
participate, llf ttoi^^ 12 could not be 

oonteeted, and 29 refused to pirticipste. One hundred sixty- 
tw teachers, or lOf of the population, ansee^ at least 
part of the questionnairt. Mnpome rates for individual 
queetione ranged froe Mt to jBOK. 

One hundred fifty^ of the teachers eere foMle and 
ten Nire eale, erting it ieponible to exaeine teacher gender 
as a background factor. Nearly equal nuebers of teachers 
taught at each grade level, ranging frqe 14 kindergarten 
teachers to 27 first-frade teachers. Tesnty-six percent of 
the teachers had froe one to five years of teaching 
experience, Xt froe six to ten years, Zt% froe 11 to IS 
years, lOK free. 16 to 20 years, and At of the teadiers had 
eore than 20 years of teaching experience. Forty percent of 
the teachers reported having a Bachelor's degree, 34« 
reported son graduate level credit, IBX reported holding a 
Master's degree, and It reported having post-Naster's level 
credit. No teacher held a Doctoral degree. 

Procedure. All participants eere contacted by phone during 
the eonths of April and Hay, 19S2. They eere told the survey 
concerned the "attitudn of teachers in the (>)luebia school 
systee' and that all responses would be strictly 
confidential. If the teacher refused to participate, s/he 
eas ashed if the intervioMr could call back at another tiee. 
If this quMtion eas anseered negatively, the interview was 
tereinated. 

QwBtiwwirt 

Ttttftr hcHarwntf InfywUyy Teachers were asked (a) ehat 
grade they taught} (b) hoe eany years of teaching experience 
the> had| and (c) ehat their eduoational history was. 
Correlations between background factors were all less than r 
« .20, but two correlations deserve eention. s Teachers with 
eore education were likely to have eore experience (r « .19, 

df « 162, p < .02) and tended to teach higher grades (r « 
.14, df ' 196, p ( .06). 

Qpen-en ded Discioline Problee Questions. Next, teachers were 
Mked, "What is the eost frequent reason for. the use of 
discipline in your clase?* The teachers' open ended 
respoTMS were written down by the telephone interviewer. 
Uhen all of the interviews were coepleted, teachers' 
responses were sorted by the principal investigator into one 
of fifteen categories (describsd below in relation to the 
closed*ended part of the questionnaire). If the reeark was 
not easily categoriisd, both the principal and co* 
investigator diKussed its classification. 

After this initial coding, each response was placed into 
or* of four general classes of discipline probleess school 
work relatedt bad peer relations; bad teacher relational and 
undifferentiated anti*social behavior (see below for 
groupings). Ultieately, 2li of the responses were coded as 
school work related, 19)C as bad peer relations, 13?^ as bad 
teacher relations, and Zti as anti-social behavior. 
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ClQs«i-gr^cd Discioliff > * Orobl<w Quwtions, ' flft«r rtsponding 
to tht open*end«d qatfttion, a lift of fiftttn disci pi int 
problfiis mm rtad to thi tiachirt, Flor tich problM, 
tMchtrs mrr askid Nhtthtr tht problM Mt "nidnprMd", 
"prtMnti but not fftqutnt% Vart'% or "ntvtf occwTfd" in 
thiir class or school, thi first stvtn problm rtlattd to 
tht tiachsrs* oim classroots ami tht rttaining tight pr<H>ltM 
rtlattd to thtir school in gtntrah Tht fiftttn probliii 
wtrt: 

h Vtrbal itptrtintnct or discourttousntss tonard 
tht ttachtr (ttachtr rtlations) 





Throning objtcts (anti^-social bthavior) 


3. 


Failurt to do hoMmc^- or othtr assignmnts 


(school Mork) 




4. 


(^itating (school nork) 


5* 


Physical violtnct against tht ttachtr (ttachtr 


rtlations) 




. 6. 


Using profant and obsctnt languagt (anti**social 


bthavior) 




7. 


Dtstruction of school property (anti*-iK3cial 


bthavior) 




a. 


Fighting (anti-social bthavior) 


9. 


Truancy (anti-iocial bthavior) 


10. 


Physical vipltnct against ttachtrs othtr than 


yourstlf (ttachtr rtlations) 


11. 


Stoking in tht building (anti-social bthavior) 


12. 


Ust of drugs (anti-social bthavior) 


13. 


Gang fighting (pttr relations) 


14. 


Carrying dangtrous Mtapons (anti-social 


bthavior) 




,15. 


Sttaling (anti-social bthavior). 



Tht classification of tach problm into tach of tht four 
gtntral typts (ustd for tht optn-tndtd qutstion) is givtn in 
partnthtstf. 



Qotn-tndtd DiiciDlinarv Ttc hniout Qutstion. Ttachtrs i«trt 
ntMt asktdi "Uhat is tht tost frtqutnt disciplinary tfchniqut 
you ust in your class?" Optn-tndtd rtspofwts ttrt 
cattgori2td using a proctdurt sitilar to that dtscribtd 
above. This titt, ho«tytr» tht tight disciplinary ttchniquts 
discusstd btloM Mtrt tht initial cattgorits. Afttr tht 
initial sorting, thrtt gtntral classts of diKiplinary 
ttchniquts wtrt distinguishtdt vtrbal, nonvtrbal or physical 
rcpritand} restrictions on activitits{ and talk, counstling, 
or parent involvt^nt. Rtpritands accounttd for 30* of tht 
responsts, restrictions on act ivit its accounttd for 47* of 
rtsponsts, and talk, counstling, or partnt involvt^nt 
accounted for 83* of rtsponsts. 

Closed-ended Disciolinarv Ttchniout Qutstions. Eight 
disciplinary ttchniquts itnrt thtn rtad to tht ttachtrs i*» 
Mtrt asked to an««r thrtt qutstions about tach. Thtst mrti 
(a) "How ofttn dots . tht ttchniqut work?' 
(al*ttys/often/soi«titts/ntver){ (b) " ^ ofttn havt you ustd 
(fort of discipline) in tht last ytar?"} (c) "Hhtn (fort of 
discipline) is used, dots it do tort hart or tort good?'. 



^e eight disciplinary ttcriniques were: 

1. Extra assisi^«t:ents (restriction) 

2. Uithin-school suspension (restriction) 

3. Itotts written to parents (talk) 

4. Verbal repritands (reprioand) 

5. (^poral punishMent (repritand) 

6. Suspension frot school (rtstriction) 

7. Detention after school hours (rtstriction) 

6. RHtrictions frot extracurricular activities^ 
(restriction) 

The classification of each disciplinary technique into eacfi 
of the thrtt gtntral typts (used for open-ended resp*:^nses) is 
given in partnthtsts. 

Qptn-twled Problett Facing Schools Question. Finally, each 
teacher was asked, ''What is the biggest problet facing the 
public schools in this cotnunity?" Seventy-two percent of 
the responsts wtrt coded into one of the following four 
categoriH: 

1. iKk of discipline (16*) 

2. Lack of financial support (26*) 

3. Partnts* lack of interest (21*) 

4. Siie of school /classes (9*) 

All ttachtr rtsponsts wtrt thtn rtcodtd into ont of thrtt 
gtntral cattgoritsi partnt apathy (27*) ; lack of societal 
support (41*)} and lack of student discipline (32*). 

audtnt Characttriitics 

Using inforiation providtd by tht ctntral scnool 
actainistration, a sociotconotic status (SES) rating and an 
'tthnicity" rating were crtattd for tach school. For tht SES 
rating, tht nutbtr of childrtn in trw school who wtrt not 
tligiblt for Titlt I support was divided by the total nutbtr 
of childrtn in tht school. Thus, schools with hightr 
ptrcentagM strvtd childrtn frot hightr SES fatilits. For 
tht "tthnicity" rating, tht total nutbtr of childrtn in a 
school classified as frot a white racial group was divided by 
the total nutber of children attending the school regardless 
of racr. Thus, schoofs with hightr scores (perctntagts) 
strvtd a largtr ptrctntagt of whitt fatilits. In all casts, 
the largt tajority of nonwhitt childrtn in any school wtrt 
flfro O te r icans. While these teasures only gave rough 
estitatts of the SES and race of students that a particular 
ttachtr tncounttrtd, it would not have been feasible to 
collect data frot tach ttachtr on the separate students tney 
taught. 

The SES and "ethnicity" ratings were very highly 
correlated (r » .72, df = 155, p ( .0001). 

Results 

Open-ended piscioll n g Problets QM^ ti9ji> To exaair.i? tht 
inpact of tht five teacae.^ and stuu.rt; bvC-^jVouriJ 
characttristics on the teachers' responses to chtf c^-^ dnc^a 
question, 'What is the otost frequent reason for dir^cipiine in 
your class?", five, tmmkj chi-squirs analyses were 
ptrforted (SA6, 1979). In each analysis, oi^ fc^ctor wai tht 
four general classts of discipline problems described above. 
The other factor was either (a) Two levels of grade taught (K 
throuoh 3, or 4 through 6); (b) Three levels of teaching 
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< • mptf itnct (1 through S y«ar«, 6 through 10 yiars or Mrt) | 
(c) Thrtt livalt of tducatiort (BP, -BA plut graduate 
counwork, NA 'or Mort); (d» Jm livtli of itudmt SES (high 
or Ion, baMd on a fidian split); or (i) Tmo livtli of thi 
ptrcmtq* of Mhitt ttudfnti in th« school (high or Ion, 
band on a ndian split),, 

Tht chi-squart aiialysts rtvtalid that noM of tht 
bickground factors significantly rtlattd to thi ttachirs' 
optnmdwi choicts of tht lost frsqumt disciplinary 
probltts* 

Closfdtndsd Discioiim Prahliff ff^fff^f?^ For closad- 
tndtd rMponsss, all variabiis mto Itft in thtir linear fon 
and corrvUtid with ont another. 

The correlations revealed that tf chem Nho taught 
higher gradM reported aorc frequent verbal iepertinence froe 
students (r «.15, of ■ 158, p ( .05*), wrc frequent 
failures to do hoMMork (r «.3B, df ■ 136, p ( .0001), and 
tended to report k,ore frequent truancy (r ■ . 14, df ■ ISfi, p 
( .06). Teachers Hith aore experience reported less frequent 
use of drugs (r » -. 18, df » 160, p < .02) and tended to 
report 1ms frequent fighting (r ■ -.13, df » 161, p ( .103). 
Teachers Mith Mre education reported less use of bad 
language (r ■ -.13, df ■ 162. p ( .057). 

Mith regard to the students* background, aany discipline 
probZaei aere acsociated Nith both socioeconoeic status and 
percentage of nhite students in the school. Teachers in 
higher SES schools reported less fighting (r » -.24, df » 
161, p { .002), less truancy (r » -.22, df » 161,p ( .006), 
less carrying of Meapons (r » -.22, df » I60,p ( .006), less 
stealing (r • -.20, df * 160, p ( .02), less use of drugs (r 
« -.20, df « 160, p ( .02) and tended to report less gang 
fighting (r « -. 13, df » 160, p ( .092). Teachers in schools 
serving a higher percentage of white students reported less 
violence against thSMeives (r > -.17, df > 135, p ( .04), 
less destruction of property (r » -.18, df - 153, p ( .03), 
less stealing (r « -.26, df » 234, p < .(^^ ), less fighting 
(r » -.27, df « IJB, p ( .0006), and hs truawy (r » -.29, 
tif « 15S, p ( .0003), and tended to import less gang fighting 
(r « -.13, df « 154, p f .10) and less carrying of Neai»ns (r 
• -.15. df » 154. p { .07). 

Ofltn-ended Disciolinarv Tachni om Quwtiaw. Five, tw»- 
Nay chi-square analysts Ntrt conducted on the responses to 
tht quMtion, 'What is tht tost frequent disciplinary 
technique used in your class?" Tht three general classes of 
discipline (restrictions on activity, reprieand and talk, 
counseling, or parent involveaent) foraed the othtr factor. 

Tht aost frequent disciplinary technique used by> a 
teachtr proved significantly related to the teacher's 
educational background itZ « 12.78, df » 4, p ( .013). The 
eajority of this effect could be attributed to four cells in 
the contingency table. Ttachers holding a 8achelor*s degree 
reported using less repriiands less frequently than expected 
(cell X2 * 3.0) and restrictions on activities aore 
frequently than expected (cell X2 > 3.0). Teachtrs atth 
ccurstaork beyond the Bachelor's degree but without \ 
ni%t9rifi degree cited rtntrictions on activities as thtir 
first fort of discipline Ins frequently than expected (cell 
12 = 2.5) and talk or counseling aore frequently than 
expected (call X2 = 1.4). 



Closed-ended Disciolinarv Technique guestiom^ 
Correiattons aere coeputed between each of the' five 
background characteristics and each of the three Huestions 
asked atout the eight disciplinary techniques (i.ii. how well 
dots it work, how often do'you use it, and does it do aore 
hara or aore good). ' 

Teachers who taught higher grades reported less frequent 
use of corporal punishaent (r » -.19,, df » 144, p ( .02) and 
tended to report more frequent suspension frda school (r « 
0.14, df "132, p ( .10). Teachers with aore experience 
tended to report less use of within-school suspension (r ■ - 
0.14, df » 140, p ( .10) and less corporal punishaent (r » - 
0.14, df > 147, p ( .10). Teachers with aore experience alsq 
aort often thought corporal punishaent did aore hara than 
good (r • -.18, df « 123, p ( .044). Finally, teachers witn 
aort tducation rtporttd Itss frtqiMnt ust of verbal 
repriaands (r • -.18, df « 160, p ( .03) and tended to report 
using aore extra assignaents (r » .16, df « 131, p ( ,063) 
and less corporal pynishacnt (r « -.14, df ■ 147, p ( .09). 

Table 1 prtstnts tht corrtlations bttwttn the two 
student characteristics and tha questions about disciplinary 
techniques. Many of these (»rrtlations wtrt statistically 
significant, but wtrt rathtr low in ttras of indicating- 
strong relationships. Teadwrs in hightr 8Q schools thought 
withiA-school susptnsions, susptnsions froa school, and 
restrictions froa txtracurricular activitits did not aork as 
well as did teachers in lower SES schools. Teachers in 
higher SES schools also reported !ms frequent ust of 
aithin-school susptnsion, verbal repriaand, corporal 
punishaent and suspension froa school, but aore frequent 
m of extra assignaents and detention after school. 
Finally, teachers in higher SES schools were aore likely to 
say that within-school suspension and restriction froa 
txtracurricular activitin did aort hara than good. 

Tht ptroantagt of whitt studtnts in a school was 
posit ivtly assoclattd with ttachtrs* btlitfs that txtra 
assignaents worked and that notes to parents did not work. 
Teachers in schools serving a hightr ptrctntagt of whitts 
wtrt also aort liktly to rtport using txtra assigratnts and 
Itss liktly to rtport using susptniion froa school. Finally, 
ttachtrs in schools strving a hightr ptrctntagt of whitM 
were aore liktly to say verbal repriaands did aore good than 
hara and to say corporal punishaent and restriction froa 
extracurricular activities did aore hara than good. 

Open-tndtd Probleas Facing S chools Qua«tioi>. Again, 
fivt, two-way chi-squart analysts wtrt ptrforaed, this tiae 
using the four general categories of probleas as one factor 
(lack of discipline, lack of financial support, parents* lack 
of interest, size of schools/classes) and teacher or c^udent 
background «s the other factor. First, the grade the teacher 
taught was significantly associated with the teacher's 
citation of the aajor problaa facing schools (X2 » 7.81, df ■ 
2, p < .02). Teachers who taught grades K through 3 were 
aore likely than expected io say lack of societal support was 
the aajor problaa (ce!U2 » 1.6) and less likely than 
expected to cite studtnt diKiplint (cell )(2 » 1.9). 
Ttachtrs in upptr grades (4 through 6) wtrt aore likely than 
expected to cite student disciplint (cth X2 ' 2.3) and less 
liktly to cits wietal support (cell X2 « 2.0). Second, 
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Rtljition of student bacKground to ttichtr beliefs iJwut and aw of eight foris of discipliin? 



Sociofconniic Stattts 



Motes* * p < ilO 
. »» p .< .05 
**» p < lOl 

1. HoTf good than hart ms codnl 1^ lore har* than good ms codid 0. 

2. Degrees of freedoi range froM 113 to 160. 



'ercmitage of Whitea 



Fori of discipline 


How eel) 
it iorKs 


Freguenry 
of use 


Kore good 
than hart 


Hot wen 
it works 


Frequency 
of use 


Here good 
than hart 


Extri assignients 


.12 


Am 


-.02 


.17« 




-.04 


Ui^in*schoo) suswnsiori 


-«14» 


-.15» 


-.!«»» 


-.03 


-.11 


-.10 


Notes to parents 


-.07 


.05 


-.02 


-.14» 


.00 


,01 


Verbal repriaand 


•04 


-.14i» 




.10 


-.04 




Corpora) punishient 


-.05 


-.17»» 


-.12 


-.13 


-.12 


-.15» 


Suspension froi school 


-,15» 


-.24«H» 


-.12 


-13 


-.32JHW 


-.05 


Detention after school 


.01 


•14e 


-.06 


.04 


.11 


-.02 


Restrict extra Ktivities 


, -.19WI 


-.07 




-.li 


-.04 


•,21»» 



ttactierf in higher SES sdioolf were lets likely than expectid 
to citw parent apathy at the lajof problew (cell 12 « 1.6) 
Mhile taadiwrs in loMtr SES schools Mart wore likely than 
expected to cite parent apathy (cell X * 2.3| overall X2 * 
S.46, p < .066). 

Discussion 

• This study revealed eany teacher and student background 
factors correlated iieakly but significantly with teacher 
perceptions of discipline problews and the effectiveness of 
disciplinary techniques. More experimced teachers reported 
that student drug use and fighting ««re less frequent. These 
teachers also held less positive attitudM toward within- 
school suspension and corporal punishNmt as diKiplinary 
techniques. More educated teachers reported less bad 
language frow students,^ less personal use of verbal 
rcpriwands and corporal punishaent and wore personal use of 
talk, counseling, or parent involvewent and extra assignaents . 
as disciplinary techniques. 



With I'egard to jtudent social class and racial 
backf^ound, a general ralfeluston frow the results co^^ Be 
that lower studwt SES anJI^or a lower percentage of id»ite 
students in the school was associated with teachers' 
nporting wore frequent disruptive or violent forts of 
■isbehavior. Teachers in lower SES and/or i#»itt-pereentage 
schools also wore freciuently endorsed physical or verbal 
punishaent or rteoval ef the student frow the situation, 
Mhile teachers in higher SES and/or white-percentage schools 
tended to favor extra assignaants as a disciplinary technique. 

Finally, the grade «• age of students was' found to be 
positively associated with taacher perceptions of wore verbal 
iapertinence, failures to do howework, and, truancy. Teachers 
of higher grades were wore reluctant to use corporal 
punishaent and aore likely to use suspension frow school as 
disciplinary techniques. 

^mm \'' '^—'^ 

The results of this study generally replicate and extend 
past findings, for instance. Check's (1979) finding that a 
teacher's experience and education was negatively related to 
the use of corporal punishaent was reconf irwed. This study 
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also suggests that «ort «K|MffitAc«d and tducatad teachers do 
not use corporal punishient frequently because they do not 
think it norks very often, 

Lufler's (1979) finding that loner clue students are 
vieMd M ffort disniptivt ms also replicatedi as Mert the 

DepartMmt (1976, 1976) findings that linority and poor 
students are wre often suspended froi school. In fact, this 
study found a general tendency aMong teachers froti loi«r SES 
and/or Nhitr-perctntage schools to ior^ often use 
disciplinary techniques that reaove tht ofiWing student 
frott th« situation. 

Causes and Curts 

Tht fact that the education and experience of teachers 
MS negatively related to tht frequency Nith Mhich certain 
discipline problets (drug ust, fighting and bad language) 
occurred sects to indicatt that knowledge of discipline 
probleti can sotetins translate into "prtvent'^tive 
ttdicint." HoMver, this ability to prevent problen tas not 
gtneral across 111 forts of tisbehavior. Alio, at least one 
ntgat ivt corrtlate of teach iiq exptrienct, nately drug ust, 
MMld sett to be tort a function of experitnced teachers 
bting Itss atare of tht problti than t function of 
experienced teachers actually being able to prtvent it, at 
Itast on an individual student**toHtachtr basit. 

Teaching experienct and education had a clearer and 
stronger relation to perceptions . about disciplinary 
Jtchniqutf. (tort experienced and educated ttidiert favored 
directly confronting students about behavior i^roblets and 
apparently preferred less ewtivt rtactions. Um txptritnct 
and education lid ttachtrt to tort ofttn favor physical or 
vtrbal punishttnt or retoval frot tht class* It tight bt 
that nsMr teachers rtach a frustration levtl tarlitr than 
experienced teachers or ttet neter teachers have not ytt 
Itarnsd hm to effectively cottunicate with students causing 
problets. Me can all agrtt, however, that^ direct mi 
unttotional cottunication with studtnts about probltas is tht 
prtf erred initial strategy and newer ttachtrt tight Ifam 
such skills frot thtir tort txperienced and educated 
counterparts. 

With regard to student background, it wit found that 
ttachert in lower SES and whitt-ptrctntagt sctxiols rtported 
Bort discipline problets, tspecially problets involving 
disruptivt behavior. This is not surprising. One tt^uatnt 
is that this occurs btcaust hightr SES students art probably 
socializtd by thtir fatiliet in a way that is tort congruent 
eith tht behavioral norts of schools«On tht othtr hand, it 
tay be that a stlf fulfilling prophtcy is optrating. More 
interesting is that the disruptivt behaviors found in lower 
SES and whitr-ptrctntagt schools (e.g., fighting, stealing, 
carrying weapons, drug ust) art rttedied by teachers with 
ttdtniquts that art thetstlvts violent (e.g., corporal 
punishtent) or contain no direct attetpts at rtsocialization 
(t.g.| suspensions and restrictions on extracurricular 
activities). Our study could not rtvtal whtthtr this was dut 
to failed attetpts at using tort cottunicativt disciplinary 
ttchniquts or if teachers sitply believe one tust 'fight firt 
•lit;, fire,* 



Netded Research 

Several dirtctions for future research have been 
suggested by the data. First, it appears clear that advances 
in the arta of discipline will require experitental 
aanipulation of discipline techniques. For !»veral 
disciplinary retedies, like corporal punishtenl; and 
suspensions, exptritental tanipulation will bt unethical. 
Uith othtr techniques, however, it is itportant for 
researchers to now ask teachers to systeiutically apply tntt 
to different problets* This way we can discover which 
techniques work best with Mhich type of problet. 

In a less experitental vein, researchers should etpioy 
in-depth interviews with teachers to discover their 
underlying disciplinary strategies. How thtst differ between 
teachers who art tffective and ineffective disciplinarians 
should be tost rtvtal ing. 

Finally, special attention uriculd paio to tne 
discipline problets encountered by teachers of disadvantaged 
and tinority students. Thes* students and their teachers 
spet trapped in a cyclical relationship of hostility aod lack 
of cottunication. 
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